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A Guide for the User of Church Statistics 


One result of the current high interest in matters re- 
ligious in the U.S.A. is that many people use church 
statistics who have no background of information con- 
cerning them. For example, many writers assume that 
the number of church members is also the number of 
“church-goers,” or of persons attending. One frequently 
reads that church attendance has been rapidly increasing, 
whereas there are no systematic reports available of church 
attendance, even at the principal Sunday morning service. 
There have been a few sample studies of church attend- 
ance by polling agencies, but these are not reports of the 
churches. 

The following statements have been prepared as an aid 
to those who use or wish to use church statistics : 

1. There are no complete, annual compilations of church 
statistics, gathered by uniform methods. The annual com- 
pilations published in the Yearbook of American Churches 
simply present “the latest information” gathered by mail- 
ing blanks, on the same day, to the official statisticians of 
the religious bodies. But not all of the reports are for 1954 
in the latest compilation. 

2. The compilations are made from figures supplied by 
the statisticians of religious bodies. Many of these re- 
ports come from annual figures furnished by the pastors 
and clerks of local congregations. Others are based on 
estimates, or on reports not made annually. 

3. The definition of membership is always made by the 
religious bodies themselves. For example, Jewish congre- 
gations estimate the number of Jews in communities hav- 
ing congregations. The Eastern Orthodox churches in- 
clude the persons in the cultural or nationality group 
served. Roman Catholics, and a few Protestant bodies, 
number all baptized persons, including children, in the 
membership. Most Protestant bodies include only so-called 
adults, or persons usually beyond 13 years of age, as mem- 
bers. Yet in the Yearbook of American Churches, 1945, it 
was estimated that about 5,000,000 members of Protestant 
churches were under 13 years of age. 

4. Just as there are no national reports of church at- 
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tendance, there are none on the proportion of members con- 
tributing money to local churches, or other data on the par- 
ticipation of persons included on the rolls of the religious 
bodies. 

5. There has been no systematic inquiry concerning the 
“reasons” for the marked gains in church membership since 
1940, in excess of the gains in population. Many persons 
state that the unusual gains may be attributed to certain or 
all of the following : 

a. The “remarkable” birth rate since 1940. 

b. The suburban movement, which has encouraged peo- 
ple to seek contacts through churches in new communities. 

c. Systematic evangelistic programs in many denomina- 
tions. 

d. A change in the “climate of opinion” respecting or- 
ganized religion in many communities, when the 1950s are 
compared with, say, the 1920s. 

e. A return of young parents to church, at the time when 
their children start attending the church school. 

f. The international crisis, which is believed to have 
made many persons more interested than previously in the 
resources of organized religion. 

These are observations based, for the most part, on per- 
sonal impressions. Some of the observers question the fre- 
quent use of membership statistics as an index of religious 
revival. 


The Latest Information on Church Statistics 


The latest information on church membership, religious 
education, number of clergymen, and gifts to certain reli- 
gious bodies, compiled from reports made by the official 
statisticians of religious bodies of all faiths, again appears 
in the annual Yearbook of American Churches, published 
by the National Council of Churches. 

The figures furnished are mainly for the calendar year 
1954, or for a fiscal year ending in 1954, but a number of 
bodies had not yet reported for 1954 when the annual com- 
pilation was made. 

Church Membership 

The reports on church membership received from official 
statisticians of religious bodies reveal a total membership 
of 97,482,611 persons in 254 bodies, compared with a total 
of 94,842,845 persons, the figure published in the previous 
Yearbook. These figures are for Continental United States, 
i.e., the 48 states and the District of Columbia. 

The total number of church members is equal to 60.3 
per cent of the population in Continental United States. 
This is the highest proportion of the population ever re- 
ported to be on the church rolls. 
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The gain of 2,639,766 persons is equal to 2.8 per cent 
for the year. The number of Protestants reported in- 
creased 2.3 per cent over the previous annual total. The 
number of Roman Catholics increased 2.9 per cent. 

Between 1953 and 1954 the estimated population of Con- 
tinental United States increased 1.7 per cent. 

There were 300,056 local churches reported, compared 
with 294,359 a year earlier. The gain is equal to 1.9 per 
cent. 

Of 268 religious bodies listed, there are 254 reporting 
church membership. 

An analysis of the latest information in six major groups 
reveals the following: 


Membership, by Religious Groups 


Old Catholic and Polish National Catholic ... 367,918 
Roman Catholic 32,403,332 
57,124,142 


There are 81 religious bodies having 50,000, or more, 
members, and these reported over 98 per cent of all mem- 
bers. Thus about 170 bodies reporting had less than two 
per cent of the total membership. 

There are also Muslims in the United States, but no sta- 
tistical reports are available. Informal estimates are cited 
in the directory of religious bodies in the Yearbook. 

The Protestant church membership was equal to 58.6 
per cent of all church membership in 1954—about the same 
as a year earlier. It seems that the major religious groups 
have developed in about the same relation to each other 
during the last 50 years. 

A recital of these trends and data gives rise to the usual 
questions about definitions of membership. The Roman 
Catholics count all baptized persons, including infants. The 
Jews regard as members all Jews in communities having 
congregations. The Eastern Orthodox churches include all 
persons in their nationality or cultural groups. Most Prot- 
estant bodies count only the persons who have attained full 
membership, and previous estimates have indicated that all 
but a small minority of these are over 13 years of age. 
However, many Lutheran bodies and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church now report all baptized persons, and not only 
those confirmed. 

The Church of Christ, Scientist, did not furnish mem- 
bership figures because of a regulation of that body that 
forbids “the numbering of people and the reporting of such 
statistics for publication.” In the Census of Religious 
Bodies, 1936, published by the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
there were reported 268,915 members of the Church of 
Christ, Scientist. 


Religious Education 


There were 262,826 Sunday or Sabbath schools in all re- 
ligious bodies, with 2,970,614 teachers and officers, and a 
total enrollment of 37,623,530 persons. 

A year earlier there were reported a total enrollment of 
35,389,466. Thus the increase was 2,234,064 persons, or 
6.3 per cent. 

The Protestant churches, which have generally empha- 
sized the Sunday school, reported 93 per cent of the total 
enrollment, and 93.6 per cent a year earlier. The total 


Protestant enrollment in this compilation is 34,990,572 per- 
sons. 

Helen F. Spaulding of the stafi of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Survey of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. has commented as follows on 
trends in Sunday school enrollment : 

“Sunday school enrollment showed a healthy and con- 
tinuous growth during the first third of the century. Then 
during the ‘thirties something happened; momentum 
slowed down, and some of the religious bodies actually reg- 
istered a loss. It was not until 1947 that there were definite 
signs of recovery.” 


Number of Clergy 

The inquiry to statisticians of religious bodies asked for 
information on only two questions: The number of pas- 
tors having charges, and the total number of ordained per- 
sons. The reports are, as for the previous book, incom- 
plete. Only 219 bodies made a report for pastors having 
charges. 

This year the total number of pastors reported as hay- 
ing charges is 213,167; the total number of ordained per- 
sons is 341,422. 

Direct comparisons with previous years cannot be made 
because of the incomplete reporting. In the previous 
Yearbook there were reported 207,618 pastors having 
charges, and 338,250 ordained persons. Many pastors leave 
the ministry for other occupations or are retired, but their 
names are often included among the total number of 
clergymen reported by religious bodies. 

According to the federal census of population, in 1940 
there were 140,077 clergy of all faiths ; in 1950 there were 
168,419. 


Figures from Larger Bodies 
The table on membership in the 81 religious bodies re- 
porting 50,000, or more, members each, and having 98.4 
per cent of all members, follows: 


MEMBERSHIP OF 81 RELIGIOUS BopIEs wiTH 50,000 
or More MEMBERS 
Inclusive 
Number of Member- 


Name of Religious Body Year Churches ship 


Seventh-day Adventists ...........+. 1954 2,845 270,079 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of 
Assemblies GF God 1954 7,170 400,000 
Baptist Bodies: 
American Baptist Convention ...... 1953 6,495 1,505,871 
Southern Baptist Convention ...... 1954 29863 8,163,562 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., 
National Baptist Convention of 
American Baptist Association ..... 1951 2,105 286,091 
Baptist General Conference of 
Free Will Baptists: 1954 4,023 405,099 
General Association of Regular Bap- ” 


National Baptist Evangelical Life 
and Soul Saving Assembly of 


National Primitive Baptist Conven- 

OF 1952 1,019 80,000 
North American Baptist Association ce 1,625 243.750 
Primitive Baptists. 1,000 72,000 
United 1984 564 60,525 


United Free Will Baptist Church... 1952 836 100.000 
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Name of Religious Body Year 
Brethren (German Baptists): 

Church of the Brethren ........... 1954 
Buddhist Churches of America ...... 1954 
Christ Unity Science Church ........ 1953 
Christian and Missionary Alliance ... 1953 


Churches of God: 


Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.). 1954 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) .. 1954 


Church of God in Christ ............ 1954 
Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ of 

the Apostolic Faith, Inc. .......... 1952 
Church of the Nazarene .....6.00000. 1954 


Congregational Christian Churches .. 1954 
Disciples of Christ, International Con- 


Eastern Churches: 
American Carpatho-Russian Ortho- 


dox Greek Catholic Church ...... 1954 
Armenian Apostolic Orthodox 

Church of America 1954 
Greek Archdiocese of North and 

Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of 

The Russian Orthodox Church Out- 


The Russian Orthodox Greek Cath- 
olic Church of North America .. 1953 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church. 1953 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church 1954 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of 
Evangelical and Reformed Church ... 1954 

Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 


Evangelical United Brethren Church . 1954 
Federated Churches 1936 
Friends: 


Five Years Meeting of Friends .... 1954 
Independent Fundamental Churches of 


International Church of the Four- 

Jewish Congregations 1954 


Latter-Day Saints: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 


Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints ........... 1954 


Lutheran: 

Lutheran Synodical Conf. of N. A.— 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 1954 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 

of Wisconsin and other States. 1953 


American Lutheran Church ........ 1953 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Evangelical Lutheran Church ...... 1953 
Lutheran Free Church ............ 954 


United Lutheran Church in America 1954 
The Mennonite Church ............. 1954 
Methodist Bodics: 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 1951 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 1951 

Free Methodist Church of N. A..... 1954 


The Methodist Church ............ 1954 
Moravian Church in America 


Number of 
Churches 


Inclusive 
Member- 
ship 


193,547 


63,000 
1,581,286 
61,483 
138,349 
118,090 
08,773 
328,304 
50,000 
260,551 
1,600,000 
1,298,205 


1,881,911 


75,100 
80,000 
1,000,000 
50,000 
55,000 
440,000 
100,000 
75,000 


71,248 
761,842 


1,179,887 
134,705 


1,932,000 


322,947 
799,790 


510,116 
900,536 
68,773 
52,236 
2,113,779 


52,735 
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Inclusive 

Number of Member- 

Name of Religious Body Year Churches ship 
Old Catholic Churches: 


North American Old Roman Cath- 


Pentecostal Assemblies: 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the 
1954 395 60,000 
United Pentecostal Church ........ 1954 1,200 125,000 
Polish National Catholic Church of 
Presbyterian Bodies: 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church .. 1954 1,008 84,776 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. ... 1954 3,806 780,837 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.. 1954 8,282 2,526,129 
United Presbyterian Church of N.A. 1954 827 237,233 
Protestant Episcopal Church ........ 1953 7,170 2,600,099 
Reformed Bodies: 
Christian Reformed Church ....... 1954 466 196,822 
Reformed Church in America ..... 1954 796 203,230 
Roman Catholic Church ............ 1954 20,794 32,403,332 
Spirtualists: 
International General Assembly of 
1952 182 157,000 
1954 366 90,398 
Universalist Church of America ..... 1954 401 71,020 
Total: 81 Bodies only ............ 281,649 95,957,565 


The Pace of Church Building 


The Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., has 
issued a report estimating that the value of new church 
buildings constructed in the United States for all faiths 
amounted to $588,000,000 in 1954, compared with $472,- 
000,000 in 1953, an increase of 27 per cent. 

According to these estimates, church construction 
amounted to 1.6 per cent of all construction in 1954. The 
increase in value of new church buildings in 1954 over the 
previous year was stated to be more rapid than that of any 
other type of construction, excepting school buildings. 


Religion of 25-Year-Old Executives 


Among 115 executives, 25 years of age, in 19 corpora- 
tions, who like to live in suburbia, “the meaning of reli- 
gion is to be found less in its doctrinal or spiritual content 
than in the social act of attending church,” it is stated in 
an article by Daniel Seligman in Fortune, New York, Feb- 
ruary, 1955. “The second widely held idea about religion 
is that it is essentially a series of moral and ethical pre- 
cepts.” 

“Churchgoing is another means of taking root at an 
age when roots are important; it is also a means of sym- 
bolically preserving the original family bonds at a time 
when these are perforce dissolving.” 

With respect to the business situation and the economic 
future, these young men are optimists. “Yet their cultural 
interests and attainments are strikingly sparse. . . . Not 
only do they fail to read good books, they fail—in an ap- 
palling number of cases—to follow the news.” The large 
majority are college graduates, but their academic experi- 
ence seems not to have resulted in an appetite for reading. 
“Their literary habits are as narrow as those of their fa- 
thers... .” Yet “they are not really anti-intellectual.” 
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They are rather “amiable, tasteful, even sophisticated 
young men whose drives and intelligence have been di- 
rected almost entirely to the business of getting on in this 
world.” 

As for public affairs, “their political ideas are not very 
intensely felt; indeed, a good many of the twenty-fivers 
appear to have no real ideological convictions at all.” They 
appear to have congregated near the middle of the road. 
“They like Ike” but do not become “steamed up” about 
Senator McCarthy. “The political myopia of the twenty- 
five-year-olds is a pity, and perhaps a danger, since Ameri- 
can businessmen will presumably be in no position to ig- 
nore politics during the foreseeable future.” 


Financial Support of Congregational Christian 
Ministers 


Forty-one per cent of town and country churches and 
twenty-three per cent of suburban and city churches “made 
no payment whatsoever” in 1953 toward their ministers’ 
retirement, it is stated in a study of the support of 1,751 
churches, reported by Fred S. Buschmeyer, director of the 
Department of the Ministry, the General Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, 287 Fourth <Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. The study is reported in a pamphlet 
published by the General Council. 

Certain of the other findings are: 

Four per cent of the city and suburban ministers and 
seven per cent of the town and country ministers reported 
that they or their wives engaged in “additional remunera- 
tive employment in order to meet the simplest needs of 
the family... .” 

Ninety-five per cent of the churches provide parsonages 
for their ministers, the rental value of which is generally 
considered to be 15 per cent of the cash salary. 

What about allowances or funds for travel, books, par- 
sonage utilities, maintenance of the automobile? Sixty- 
three per cent of the city churches and fifty-five per cent 
of the town and country churches make payments in one 
or more of these categories. 

Taking into account the cash salaries, the rental value 
of parsonage, and other allowances or “fringe benefits,” 
the total financial support was an average of $5,521 in 
1953 for the city and suburban ministers; and $4,020 for 
the town and country ministers. 

Considering cash salary only, 13 per cent of the city and 
suburban ministers and 42 per cent of the town and coun- 
try ministers received less than $3,000 a year. Apparently 
the most serious situation is that faced by those town and 
country churches that have memberships of less than 200, 
where the salaries average about $2,800 per year, and only 
50 per cent of the local churches pay anything toward the 
retirement of the ministers. 


Episcopalians on Political Role of Church 


A sample of 1,530 Episcopalians recently answered ques- 
tions with respect to the “appropriate domain of the 
church” in political matters, and also concerning “the 
sources” of their viewpoints. The study is summarized in 
a paper, “The Political Role of the Church as Defined by 
Its Parishioners,” by Benjamin B. Ringer and Charles Y. 
Glock, both of the Bureau of Applied Social Research at 
Columbia University, in The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Princeton, N. J., Winter 1954-55. 

“Few parishioners expect the church to stay out of poli- 
tics altogether. In response to a series of questions bear- 


ing on the proper role of the minister during an election 
campaign, most are willing to see him take some part in the 
political life of his parishioners. Almost all (89 per cent) 
agree that he should urge his parishioners to vote. Three 
out of four would have him encourage the membership of 
his church to study political issues and candidates. How- 
ever, the more the minister’s activity would thrust him into 
the political arena as an active participant, the more hesi- 
tant are parishioners to voice approval. Only half would 
have the clergy make some effort on the Sunday before 
election day to get out the vote. Less than 25 per cent 
think it proper for them to permit candidates to speak in 
the parish house, and only nine per cent would approve 
their endorsing candidates for office.” 

In somewhat the same degree the parishioners are di- 
vided on a set of questions respecting the role of the 
church. It is put up this way: “The more permissive his 
[the member’s] attitude toward the clergy’s playing a role 
in politics, the greater is his willingness to have the church 
concern itself with social and economic problems, the 
greater is his support of the church actively encouraging 
its members to support the United Nations, and the greater 
is his acceptance of the propriety of the church stating its 
position on practical issues to local, state, and national gov- 
ernments. .. .” 

“In summary, an unevenly defined area of legitimate 
political behavior exists for the church in the eyes of its 
parishioners. ... Within this band of permissible behavior, 
individual parishioners establish their own limits. Some 
would barely permit any activity at all; others, a much 
more extensive and active role.” 

What about related factors? These authors report that 
89 per cent of the members responding belong to parish 
organizations ; and that parishioners who are most deeply 
involved in the local church organizations also participate 
more actively in the ritual of the church, ie., attend and 
take communion. 

“Furthermore, the greater his relative participation in 
the organizational life of the church, the more does the 
parishioner feel that the church is important in his per- 
sonal life.” 

But “the more organizationally committed a parishioner 
is, the less permissive in his attitude toward having the 
church engage in politics.” 

“.. . Knowledge of and interest in public affairs sharply 
increase the permissiveness of the most organizationally 
committed. It is as though their interest makes them view 
the church’s role in politics from a different perspective 
than those lacking such an interest... .” 

The highly committed members, although “unwilling to 
have the church take an active part in politics,” believe, 
more than other members, “that family life should be bol- 
stered by religion.” —_— 

These more active participants in church organizations 
“approve closer ties between family and church but disap- 
prove closer bonds between the political sphere and church. 
There appears to be a conflict between . . . support of 
the family-church link and of the politics-church link.” 
These persons apparently tend to emphasize the historic 
link between family and church. And, say the authors, 
“there is no firmly established tradition of active participa- 
tion of the church in political life—at least not on the 
American scene.” 

The study may also be identified as Publication No. 
A164, of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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